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Concordance of the Divina Commedia, by 
Edward Allen Fay. Published by the 
Dante Society, Cambridge, Mass. 

If no other result should come from the 
Dante Society than this handsome volume, 
it alone would be an ample justification for its 
existence. Only the constant use of a concor- 
dance can show how great has been its 
necessity. Useful as are the vocabularies, 
dictionaries, or manuals of Blanc, Poletto 
and Ferrazzi, they could not take the place 
for the Dante student of a concordance where 
the context of every word is found ; or, at 
least enough of it to give what is usually sought 
for, the grammatical construction and general 
sense of the word. It is impossible to pass a 
summary judgment on such a work as this 
without constant and long-continued use. I 
can only say that I have not once failed to find 
what I have sought in the not infrequent oc- 
casions when I have consulted it. It would 
also be an ungracious thing to find fault with 
what has been furnished at the cost of so much 
drudgery and perplexity, especially when it is 
not probable that any solution of the various 
problems requiring it would be satisfactory to 
everybody. What little I have to say that 
may seem like fault-finding, is to be considered 
as scarcely more than suggestions which 
might perhaps not commend themselves to my 
own judgment if I were responsible for the 
book myself, instead of occupying the com- 
paratively safe and agreeable position of a 
critic. 

Witte's text of 1862 (I take it, the 8vo 
edition) is followed, but the readings of the 
Florentine edition of 1837 are also given 
where they differ from Witte's. It would be 
manifestly impossible to give all the variants 
of all the editions, nor would the advantage be 
at all proportional to the increased toil and 
expense, and certainly no better selection 
could be made than these ; it seems a pity, 
however, that some of the more important and 
interesting readings found in some of the 
better editions find no place here ; for example, 
senno, Inf. xviii, 91 (Foscolo) ; comporta, Inf. 
xx, 30 (Scartazzini) ; / s'appellava, Par. 
xxiv, 135 (Lubin), and othefs. It is true that 
some of these occur as foot-notes, but this 
would be of little or no service to him who did 
not know the alternative reading. 



The words are in strict alphabetical order, 
even different forms of the same word , as pren- 
der &ndprendere, are found in their place. The 
arrangement of the examples under each word 
is somewhat peculiar and sometimes renders 
difficult the discovery of any particular ex- 
ample. The citations are first arranged with 
reference to the different meaning; starting 
from the primary sense, I suppose, and thence 
going to the various derived senses, though 
that is not entirely clear. Then, under each 
word also, the order is determined by the 
alphabetical arrangement of the words with 
which the reference word is most closely con- 
nected, and it is explained what these words 
are assumed to be. This double arrangement 
is not perfectly clear. I recognize the difficul- 
ty of finding any order which would be 
entirely satisfactory, but I cannot help 
thinking that a simpler arrangement would 
have better served the convenience of those 
who are likely to use the book, either an 
arrangement according to the order of occur- 
rence in the poem, or perhaps the second of 
the two guiding principles alone, as in some 
cases (for example, in gran) proved to be 
necessary. At all events, the searcher will be 
little helped by the first principle, unless he 
knows enough of the context to be able to 
determine its exact place in the order of the 
meanings; not to speak of the difficulty of 
coming to an agreement as to what that order 
should be. 

The ' Concordance ' furnishes abundant 
material for the literary study of Dante's vo- 
cabulary in the ' Commedia,' and we must be 
thankful for what we have. No doubt 
Professor Fay was justified in not citing the 
commoner verbal, adverbial and pronominal 
forms : the opinions of publishers and prob- 
able buyers must be consulted, and it is 
hardly to be supposed that commercial 
prudence would have approved giving to the 
book such a size as a complete concordance 
would make ; as it is, only the generosity of 
an unknown benefactor could have secured 
the publication of what appeals to such a 
restricted public. But I cannot help express- 
ing the hope that a time will come when all 
words, not excluding the commonest, shall be 
found in a concordance executed with the 
care and devotion which Professor Fay has 
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shown in the preparation of this handsome 
volume. For linguistic purposes, certainly, it 
would be interesting to know the frequency of 
some forms which he has omitted. The archaic 
quel for quel, which has caused some differ- 
ences in the text, might well have been 
included in the less common forms of common 
words, as en and sie. 

But this, it is to be hoped, will come in 
time, as also what seems a natural corollary 
to this labor — a concordance to the prose 
works — involving even greater drudgery (from 
the corrupt state of the text of the ' Convito' 
particularly), and more thankless, too, cover- 
ing longer stretches of somewhat arid matter. 
But the service to Dante students would be 
second only to that already done them by 

Professor Fay. 

E. L. Walter. 
University of Michigan. 



ENGLISH LITER A TURE. 
English Writers : an Attempt towards a Histo- 
ry of English Literature. By Henry 
Morley, LL. D., Professor of English 
Literature at University College, London. 
Vol. iv. The Fourteenth Century. In 
Two Books.— Book i. Cassell & Co., 
Limited, London, 1889. 
Professor Morley's ' History of English 
Literature ' is gradually progressing, and we 
have now reached the literature of the four- 
teenth century, before Chaucer. The present 
volume includes from the ' Romaunt of the 
Rose ' to Langland, and the literature now 
begins to be of more general interest. This 
volume will be found more interesting and 
less digressive than any that has preceded it. 
The first two chapters alone discuss subjects 
lying outside of English literature proper, but 
here they are closely connected with it ; name- 
ly, the French 'Romaunt of the Rose,' and 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. A summary is 
given of the French poem by Guillaume de 
Lorris (1230) and its continuation by Jean de 
Meung (1270), but the discussion of the Eng- 
lish translation is postponed to the next 
volume, on Chaucer. A very full account of 
the life of Petrarch is given, and a shorter 
notice of Boccaccio, but we miss any critical 
treatment of the influence of Italian upon Eng- 



lish literature in this century ; perhaps this, 
too, is only postponed. Richard of Bury 
and his Latin ' Philobiblon ' chiefly occupy the 
following chapter. Professor Morley has 
recently made this curious work accessible to 
all in the last volume (63) of his Universal 
Library, and it has just been critically edited by 
E. C. Thomas. The Miracle Plays are next 
treated in an interesting manner, each of the 
four series, Chester, Towneley, Coventry, and 
York, being noticed more or less fully; and in 
the " Last Leaves " to this volume Professor 
Morley calls attention to the article of Hohl- 
feld in the current (eleventh) volume of Ang- 
lia (pp. 219-310) on " Die altenglischen Collek- 
tivmisterien." The 'Cursor Mundi ' is, for 
the first time in any history of English litera- 
ture, considered with due regard to its im- 
portance, — after Dr. Morris's edition for the 
E. E. T. S (which, it may be hoped, will be 
completed soon), — and together with it the 
Northern collection of Homilies and the 
Southern, of Legends. Gower fills three 
chapters, nearly one hundred pages, a space 
disproportionate to his importance some may 
think, but we have, also for the first time as 
far as I know, a pretty full summary of his 
Latin ' Vox Clamantis,' and the fullest that I 
have met with of his 'Confessio Amantis.' 
Pauli's edition (3 vols., 1857) is duly referred 
to as "the best text of Gower's English 
poem," but it needs re-editing. It may be 
remarked in passing that Professor Morley 
says (p. 221), that Chaucer told the story of 
Rosiphele in the ' Flower and the Leaf.' It is 
to be hoped that before the next volume ap- 
pears he will have revised his opinion as to 
the Chaucerian authorship of that poem. I 
rather suspect that it is a statement repeated 
without revision from the old edition of ' Eng- 
lish Writers ' of twenty years ago. The 
Latin Chronicles of the fourteenth century 
follow, the most important of which is the 
' Polichronicon ' of Ralph Higden, with the 
English translation of Trevisa (1387). Pro- 
fessor Morley mentions the edition in the 
Rolls Series as edited by Mr. Churchill 
Babington; but Mr. Babington edited only 
two of the nine volumes, and it was completed 
by the Rev. J. R. Lumby. The next chapter, 
entitled "War and Religion," includes several 
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